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INTRODUCTION. 



The imiriense popularity of the works of Shakspere is 
most clearly shown by the great number of editions 
which have been produced, and also by the multitudinous 
editions of his Plays which have been separately 
published. The universality of knowledge contained 
therein — ^their thorough development of humanity — 
have won for them the highest appreciation and general 
acceptance. Yet but little is known relative to the 
manner in which the Shaksperean drama has served 
the purposes of other dramatists who have conceitedly 
thought that they could* adorn and beautify the works 
of our many-sided master. Some of the alterations 
which have been made, are of the strangest character, 
especially those made by Davenant and Dryden. The 
circle for whom they sought to "gild refined gold and to 
paint the lily," indulged in lewdness and profanity, and 
there cannot be any question that the Court of the latest 
Stuarts was marked by conduct of a libidinous nature. 
The alterations made by succeeding dramatists and 
actors have in no way added to the worth of Shakspere, 
but, on the other hand, have demonstrated the inability 
of those who made the alterations to comprehend the 
greatness of Shakspere, who seems to grow ever more in 
wisdom and truth, as we ourselves in wisdom grow. The 
wonderful vitality of the works of Shakspere is evidenced 
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in the fact, that though so frequently weighted with the 
dross of others, they still keep the stage and are more 
than ever read. So great is the influence of his works, 
that in the past and in the present, he has been — 

** the charmer of each age, 
Whose thoughts so subtly with our growth have grown, 
We are not conscious they are not our own." 

Each succeeding year adds to the number of students 
and readers of the works of the " sweet swan of Avon ;" 
and this considerable increase in the number of readers 
of Shakspere's works during the last hundred years has 
produced one great advantage : for it has caused most 
of the alterations of his text to fall into oblivion, and at 
the same time it has also enforced a greater necessity 
on the part of theatrical managers to adhere more 
closely to the original text when seeking to represent 
the poet's works. But three of the alterations may now 
be said to keep the stage : Richard III. by Colley Gibber, 
King Lear by Nahum Tate, and Katharine and Petruchio 
by David Garrick ; and these three versions are in all 
probability about the worst that were ever made. The 
purport of the following pages, is to show the number 
and the nature of the alterations that have been effected, 
and also to give the number of editions of the separate 
Plays that have been printed and published. - 



COMEDIES. 



The Tempest, 40 Editions. — In 1667 this Play was 
altered by John Dryden and Sir W. Davenant, and of 
their alteration eleven editions were published, eight in 
4to. and three in i2mo. In this version, the authors 
have introduced Hippolito, a man who has never seen 
a woman, and Sycorax, a sister-monster to Caliban ; 
they have also given Prospero another daughter, called 
Dorinda. Trinculo is converted into the boatswain and 
speaks a good deal of the language which belongs of 
right to Stephano ; and two fresh sailors, Ventoso and 
Mustacho are added to the dramatic personaB. In the 
4th act Hippolito is wounded, and Ariel says of him — 

** His soul stood almost at life's door, all bare 
And naked, shivering like boys upon a river's 
Bank, and loth to tempt the cold air, but I took 
Her, and stopp'd her in." 

Dorinda asks, " What is the soul ? " 

Hippo. **A small blue thing that runs about within us. 
Dor, Then I have seen it in a frosty morning run 
Smoaking from my mouth." 

This is the stuff thrust into Shakspere's play, and was 
looked upon as an improvement. In 1673, it was altered 
by Shadwell and made into an opera. In 1674, The 
Mock Tempest, or the Enchanted Castle, a farce in five 
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acts, by Duffet was produced. There is not much in 
this piece, but the song of Ariel, "Where the bee suck, 
there suck I," is very happily imitated — 

*' Where good ale is, there suck I, 

In a cobbler's stall I lie, 

While the watch are passing by ; 

Then about the streets I fly, 

After cullies merrily : 

And I merrily, merrily take up my clo'se, 

Under the watch and the constable's nose." 

In 1756, David Garrick altered it to an opera ; the 
music being by Mr. Smith. Prospero in this version is 
made to sing, and some of the other parts are borrowed 
from Dryden. There is a lot of arrant nonsense sung in 
the opera, and none more so than that sung by Ariel, 
from Dryden's Tyrannic Love : 

*' Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the east, 
Half tippled at a rainbow feast.'* 

In 1776 it was altered by R. B. Sheridan; the 
songs with music by T. Linley, jun. Two editions of 
this version appeared." In 1780 it was altered and 
produced as " The Shipwreck," at the Patagonian 
theatre. In 1789, J. P. Kemble altered it from the 
Dryden and Davenant version. Kemble restored a 
good deal of Shakspere, though he retained most of 
Dryden's unnatural additions. Three editions of this 
alteration were published : one in 1789, 1806 and 1807. 
In 1 815, Kemble made still further alterations in this 
comedy, by omitting more of Dryden and restoring more 
of Shakspere. Neither of these alterations add to the 
credit of Kemble, either as an actor or Shaksperean 
scholar, for he must still be classed with those who have 
won disgrace for themselves by mutilating the text of 
Shakspere. In 1821, this play was again converted into 



an opera, and produced at Covent Garden Theatre on 
May 15th. This mutilation is one among the worst ever 
perpetrated by our English play-vampers, who, secure 
in their own puny powers, fail not to introduce a farrago 
of unmeaning nonsense into the works of the great 
poet. Mr. Macready was the Prospero of the opera ; 
Miss Stephens, Dorinda ; Miss Hallande, Miranda ; 
Miss Foote, Ariel ; Mr. Emery, Caliban ; Mr. W. Farren, 
Stephano; Trinculo,Blanchard; Alonso, Egerton; Ferdi- 
nand, Abbott ; and Hippolito, Duruset. The additional 
songs and dialogue were added by Reynolds. Two 
-editions of the Tempest have been published in Phonetic 
spelling, one in 1849 ^^^ one in 1864. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, i i Editions. In 
1763, this Comedy, with alterations and additions by 
Benjamin Victor, was produced at Drury Lane. The 
alterations consisted in the transposition of scenes and 
in the omitting of speeches, which, instead of improving 
the acting of the comedy only served to produce much 
absurdity. The additions consisted of two scenes added 
to the 5th act for the purpose of introducing Speed and 
Lance, and they are entirely unmeaning and unnecessary. 
In 1790 this comedy was revived at Covent Garden 
Theatre, with the addition of songs, duetts, glees and 
choruses selected from the entire works of Shakspere. 
In 1808, it was altered by J. P. Kemble, whose altera- 
tions are chiefly based upon Victor's version. The 
additions made by Kemble are in the worst taste, and 
from the weakness of the language when compared 
with the original play, proves that Kemble was not 
familiar with the play of Shakspere's, but more so with 
the mangled abortion of Victor's. In 1821, Reynolds 
degraded this comedy into an opera, which was produced 
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at Covent Garden Theatre, What Dryden said of 
D'Urfey is equally applicable to Reynolds,—" let him 
alone, he will do something worse presently." 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, 33 Editions. In 

1702, John Dennis tried his cunning hand in seeking to 
destroy the great master's work, by adapting this comedy 
and making it his own. His piece was called "The 
Comical Gallant, or the Amours of Sir John Falstaff." 
In this alteration Dennis has retained about one-half of 
Shakspere's play, and he has also changed the language 
of the scenes which he has retained. This manipulation 
of the words of the poet by Dennis, proves his incapacity 
as a Shaksperean critic, and shows how valueless must 
be any opinion which he has put forth on the merits of 
Shakspere. The whole conduct of the comedy is 
changed and Dennis has added one new character, — the 
host of the Bull, a brother of Mrs. Ford ; Mrs. Dorothy 
Tearsheet is substituted for Mrs. Quickly, and Fenton 
and Anne Page are much enlarged. The following 
syllabus of Dennis's comedy will show the changes : — 

Act I St begins with Fenton and the Host of the 
Garter — then comes a scene between Fenton and Anne 
Page — Shallow, Slender and Sir Hugh enter — Falstaff 
discharges Pistol and Nym — Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford 
compare the letters — the act concludes with a poor 
scene between Page and Ford. 

Act 2. Mrs. Dorothy comes to Falstaff with a 
message from Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page — Ford visits 
Falstaff as Broom — this scene is materially altered — 
Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh quarrel, and are reconciled. 

Act 3. The scene lies at the Bull Inn — Falstaff and 
Mrs. Ford meet by appointment — Mrs. Page enters, 
disguised as Captain Dingboy — she pretends to have an 
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intrigue with Mrs. Ford and frightens FalstaflF by dis- 
charging a pistol at him — on the approach of Ford, 
Falstaff is carried off in a buck basket — Mrs. Page beats 
Ford — her peruke falls off and she is discovered. 

Act 4. Falstaff and Ford, as Broom, have a second 
meeting — the Host of the Bull tells Ford that Falstaff 
and Mrs. Ford are to meet at Heme's Oak — ^Anne Page 
has a scene with Fenton and another with Slender — the 
latter is chiefly from Shakspere's first act. 

Act 5. * Mrs. Ford says her husband is gone to 
London — Falstaff enters to Mrs. Ford, and Mrs. Page, as 
Heme the. Hunter — a terrible symphony is heard — 
Falstaff secretes himself in a tuft of trees — the pretended 
fairies bring in Ford, dressed as Falstaff— they sing a 
song and beat Ford to stockfish — Falstaff escapes un- 
hurt — Ford is cured of his jealousy — Slender and Dr. 
Caius enter, both of them in women's clothes and 
masked — ^Fenton and Anne Page enter, unmasked — 
Slender and Dr. Caius fight, for the Host of the Garter, 
disguised as a parson, has married Dr. Caius to Slender. 

In 1 797, J. P. Kemble altered this comedy, and a 
second edition of his alteration was published in 1804. 
In 1824, this comedy was converted into an opera, by 
Reynolds, and produced at Drury Lane Theatre, on 
June I St. 

Twelfth Night, 19 Editions. In 1663, this Comedy 
was altered and produced at the Theatre, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, the character of Viola being omitted in the 
representation. This comedy was altered by C. Bumaby, 
and published under the title of " Love Betrayed, or the 
Agreeable Disappointment," in 1703. This is a very 
poor alteration of Shakspere's comedy, the plot and 
main incidents are preserved, the names of the characters 
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are changed, much of the dialogue is written afresh, and 
a new character, Pedro, servant to Sebastian, is intro- 
duced. 

Measure for Measure, i6 Editions, In 1662, this 
Play was altered by Sir W. Davenant, and published 
under the title of " The Law against Lovers." In this 
version, Davenant has combined the two plays of 
Measure for Measure and Much Ado about Nothing, for 
the characters of Benedick and Beatrice are added to the 
dramatis personaa. This is but a poor production, for 
the language of Davenant suffers terribly in comparison 
with that of Shakspere. In 1700, this play was much 
altered by C. Gildon, and published as "Beauty the 
best Advocate." Many of the alterations Gildon bor- 
rowed from Davena'nt*s version, but his own alterations 
are of the worst character. All the comic characters are 
omitted, — Claudio is represented as privately married to 
Julietta, and Angelo to Mariana. The part of the Duke 
is reduced to an insignificant one, and to make Shak- 
spere palatable to the taste of the period, Gildon has 
introduced four musical entertainments, in each of which 
occurs a dance. In 1789, J. P. Kemble produced a 
revised edition at Drury Lane, and in 1803 another 
revised edition at Covent Garden Theatre. 

Much Ado about Nothing, 25 Editions. In 1 737, 
this Cdmedy was altered by James Miller, and published 
under the title of " The Universal Passion." This 
alteration is one among the worst ever perpetrated, for 
not content with borrowing from Shakspere, Miller has 
also borrowed from Moliere's Princess of Elis ; and 
though the works of two dramatists are thus laid under 
contribution to furnish this nondescript of a play, the 
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result is most disgraceful to the borrower as a mutilator 
of other men's works. In 1799, it was adapted by 
J. P. Kemble, and two other editions were published 
of his adaptation, one in 18 10 and one in 1815. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, 38 Editions. In 
1 646, this Comedy was altered, and the comical part was 
published under the title of "The Merry conceited 
Humours of Bottom the Weaver," and again in 1661. 
In 1 68 1, the fifth edition was published uuder the title of 
"Piramus and Thisbe." In 1692, it was represented as 
an opera, and called "The Fairy Queen." Many changes 
are made in this version, but those made in the fifth act 
are of a most singular character. Hippolita is omitted, 
the goddess Juno appears in a machine, the peacocks 
spread their tails, then the scene changes to a Chinese 
garden, then a male and female Chinese sing, six mon- 
kies dance, and Oberon and Titania speak a sort of 
Epilogue. In 17 16, it was altered and played under the 
title of "A Comic Masque of Pyramus and Thisbe," by 
Richard Leveridge, who says, " I have made bold to 
dress out the original in recitative and airs after the 
present Italian mode." In this year, a mock opera, 
Pyramus and Thisbe, the words taken from Shakspere, 
was produced at Covent Garden Theatre, the music by 
J. F. Lampe. Another edition of this version was 
published in 1745. In 1755, this comedy was converted 
into an opera by David Garrick, and published under 
the title of "The Fairies;" the songs being derived fi-om 
Shakspere, Milton, Waller, Dryden, Lansdowne, Ham- 
mond and others. In 1755, a second edition of this 
version was published, and a third in 1756. In 1763, it 
was altered by Colman and Garrick, and their joint 
production was published as "A Fairy Tale." In 1771, 
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it was re-printed under the title of " The Fairy Queen," 
a masque. Under the title of " Pyramus and Thisbe," 
a pantomime was played at Birmingham in 1798. In 
1 81 6, it was altered and added to by F. Reynolds, and 
again altered by J. R. Planche in 1840. 

Love's Labour Lost, ii Editions. In 1762, "Th«e 
Students " was adapted for the stage from this comedy. 
Like most of those who sought to adapt Shakspere, the 
adapter has left out too much of the original text and 
inserted too much of his own. In this alteration the 
incidents are changed as well as the language, for Biron 
is made to put on Costard's coat — in this disguise he 
speaks part of what belongs to Costard, and is mistaken 
for him by several of the characters. The curate and 
schoolmaster are omitted, but one of the pedantic 
speeches belonging to the latter character is absurdly 
given to a player. 

The Merchaitt of Venice, 47 Editions. In 1701, 
this Comedy was altered by George Granville, Lord 
Lansdowne, and played under the title of " The Jew of 
Venice," at the Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre. In the 
second act of this alteration, the characters of Lancelot 
Gobbo and old Gobbo are entirely omitted, and in the 
third act the part of Tubal is struck out. In act 2, the 
masque of Peleus and Thetis is introduced, while the 
other additions made by Granville are most contemptible, 
the meaning of Shakspere being entirely misconstrued 
and misunderstood. Four editions of this version were 
published, one in 1701, one in 171 1, one in 17 13, and 
one in 1732. In 1773 another version of this comedy was 
published, with alterations and insertions for acting ; a 
second edition being published in 1777. In 1802, 
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Dr. Valpy published his alteration, which was repre- 
sented at Reading in the same year. In 1862, the 
Members of the Swanwick Shakspere circle published 
their version, under the title of "The most excellent 
Historie of the Merchant of Venice," abbreviated and 
adapted for social reading. 

As You Like It, 23 Editions. In 1723, this Comedy 
was altered by C. Johnson, and entitled "Love in a 
Forest." This is a most wretched alteration, the 
character of this charming comedy is much changed, 
and, as usual with the improvers of Shakspere, for the 
worse. A part of Much Ado about Nothing is intro- 
duced into the third act ; the fifth act consists chiefly of 
a burlesque of Pyramus and Thisbe, and the cynic, 
Jacques, is made to marry Celia, instead of going to see 
the Duke who "hath put on a religious life." In 1739, 
it was again altered by a member of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was published under the title of " The 
Modem Receipt, or a Cure for Love." In 1809, an ad- 
ditional scene to this play was written by Mr.Mozer, and 
printed in The European Magazine. In 1 810, it was al- 
tered and revised by J. P. Kemble. In 1825, this comedy 
was changed into an opera and produced at the Hay- 
market Theatre, Madame Vestris appearing as Rosalind, 
Vining as Orlando, and Dowton as Touchstone. 

All's Well that Ends Well, 10 Editions. In 
1785, this Comedy was altered by Mr. Pilon and reduced 
to three acts, but the work was never printed. In 1793, 
it was adapted by J. P. Kemble, and again revised by 
him in 181 1. 

The Taming of the Shrew, 3 1 Editions. In 1 698, 
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this delightful Comedy was altered by J. Lacey, and 
published under the title of " Sawney the Scot, or the 
Taming of a Shrew.'* A second edition was published 
in 1 7 14. The names of the characters are wholly 
changed in this version, the induction is omitted, the 
dialogue is reduced to prose, and the fifth act is in a 
great measure, new ; Margaret, having returned to her 
father's house, determines to have another struggle for 
superiority— she scolds till she tires, then becomes sullen, 
and Petruchio proceeds to bury her alive, and then she 
submits to his rule. In 1716, it was altered into a farce 
by Charles Johnson, for the Drury Lane Company, and 
published as " The Cobbler of Preston." In the same 
year it was altered by Christopher Bullock, for the 
company at the New Theatre in Licoln^s Inn Fields. 
This version was also published as "The Cobbler of 
Preston," a second edition appearing in 1755. In 1735, 
the comedy was converted into a ballad opera, by 
J. Worsdale, and published under the title of "A Cure 
for a Scold." In 1756, it was altered by David Garrick, 
and published as " Katharine and Petruchio." Of this 
alteration, the best that can be said for it, is, that it is a 
farce of the broadest character, amounting to extrava- 
gance, in which the language of Shakspere is sadly 
pruned and diverted from its original meaning. 

The Winter's Tale, 29 Editions. Six alterations 
of this play have been published. The first alteration 
was by Macnamara Morgan, under the title of "Florizell 
and Perdita, or the Sheep-shearing ; " of this alteration, 
two editions were published, one in 1754 and the other 
in 1767. This version only contained two acts, and the 
large additions which are made to the character of 
Antolycus are wretchedly inferior to the language of 
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Shakspere. In 1756 the second alteration was eflFected 
by Charles Marsh. In 1758, the third alteration was 
effected by David Garrick, under the title of " Florizel 
and Perdita, a dramatic pastoral." Two other editions of 
this alteration were published — one in 1762 and one in 
1785. In Garrick's version, the first three acts of 
Shakspere's play are entirely omitted. It opens with a 
room at the court of Bohemia, in which enters "Camillo 
and a Gentleman ; " Camillo informs the latter of the 
events supposed to have occurred before the opening of 
the play, such as the visit of Polixenes to Leontes, the 
latter's jealously, the trial and imprisonment of Her- 
mione, the birth of the child and its exposure, the 
defiance of Leontes and his subsequent years of remorse. 
The second scene is the "Country by the Seaside." . The 
Shepherd enters and speaks Shakspere's words, — and 
then enters his son, who describes a shipwreck he has 
witnessed, — then enters Leontes and Cleomines who have 
been wrecked. The chief part of the comic interest has 
been retained, but the remainder of the play is a mere 
mosaic, the last two acts of Shakspere's text being 
worked in with a good deal of Garrick's rubbish. In 
1760, the fourth alteration was effected by turning the 
comedy into an opera, and adding several new songs for 
Florizel and Perdita to suit the prevailing taste of the 
age. C. Colman effected the fifth alteration, his work 
being entitled the "The Sheep-shearing," and was 
published in 1777. This alteration is not really based 
upon Shakspere's Winter's Tale, but chiefly upon 
Garrick's miserable alteration of that play. In 1785, 
this play was altered and adapted to the stage by 
J. P. Kemble. 

The Comedy of Errors, 16 Edtitons. In 1779, 
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this Comedy was altered and adapted by Thomas Hull ; 
the second edition of this alteration being published in 
1793. This comedy was also altered and reduced by 
W. Woods to three acts. This alteration, without im- 
provement, was called " The Twins," and three editions 
of the same were published, — one in 1780, one in 1786, 
and the third possesses no date. In 181 1, Hull's adapta- 
tion underwent a revision by J. P. Kemble, and a second 
edition was published in 1815. In 1820, this comedy 
was turned into an opera by Reynolds, the dramatist, 
who added several scenes, none of which were any 
improvement. To the printed copy of this literary 
murder, Reynolds did not put his name, though in his 
life he acknowledges the fact. 



HISTORIES. 



Kjng John, 36 Editions. Three spurious editions of 
this Play appeared in 1591, 161 1 and 1622. In 1744, it 
was altered by CoUey Gibber and produced under the 
title of " Papal Tyranny in the reign of King John." 
This alteration by Gibber is a very bad one, for he has 
completely spoilt the characters of Faulconbridge and 
Constance, and so changed the language that the intent 
and meaning of the play is entirely destroyed. Gibber 
modestly says in his dedication to Philip, Earl of 
Chesterfield, " I have endeavoured to make it more like 
a play than what I found it in Shakespear, and if your 
Lordship should find it so, my ambition has no fiirther 
views." In 1750, this history underwent another altera- 
tion, a new set of choruses were added after the manner 
of the ancients, to be sung at the end of each act. In 1 800, 
it was altered by Dr. Valpy, and a second edition of his 
alteration was published in 1803. This alteration does 
not redound to the credit of the learned doctor, for he 
omits the first act of Shakspere, spoils the character of 
Faulconbridge, and commits other follies unbecoming a 
Shaksperean editor. In 1800, it was also altered and 
revised by J. P. Kemble, two other editions being 
published of this alteration, one in 1804 and one in 18 14. 

B 
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Richard II., 28 Editions. In 1681, Nahum Tate 
altered this play, and produced it under the title of 
" The Sicilian Usurper," a second edition of which was 
published in 1691. This alteration of Tate's only serves 
to disfigure the text of Shakspere, and to display the 
weakness of Tate, whose additions to the text are of the 
most insipid character. Tate has introduced more low 
comedy into his version, and he also changes the 
character of the Duke of York, giving him a comic vein, 
making him a mountain of flesh, so that, to use his own 
words, " he can scarce carry his own fat." In this 
alteration, Tate's modesty is of so pure a nature, that he 
fails not to boast that he has heightened the character 
and added to the strength of the frivolous Richard, 
whose harsh measures he seeks to palliate. The sym- 
pathy which is felt for Shakspere's Richard — ^which is 
also the Richard of English history — is lost to a very 
great extent in Tate's arrangement, who, in his anxiety 
to display his intense respect for royalty, has destroyed 
the human interest evoked by the misfortunes of the 
unfortunate monarch, who — 

* * every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men.'* 

Although Tate had changed the names of his characters, 

altered the language and also changed the time and 

locality of the events, the play was suppressed after two 

representations, much to his disappointment. In 1720, it 

was altered by Theobald. This alteration is a very bad 

one. The first and second acts of the original play are 

altogether omitted, while many absurdities are introduced. 

Aumerle is made to be in love with Lady Percy, and 

this attachment leads to the discovery of the conspiracy 

against Bolingbrgke ; for Aumerle, in pulling out his 

handkerchief, also pulls out a parchment containing the 
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object and names of the conspirators ; this is found by- 
Northumberland, who g^ves it to Bolingbroke. In the 
termination of this version, Theobald has made some 
change. Richard is struck down by Exton, but he does 
not die until the entrance of Northumberland and 
Bolingbroke, the latter of whom asks — 

BoL ** What noise of tumult did invade our ears ? 
Ha ! Richard ! how came this ? 

King, Question it not ; 

Content, that all thy fears with me lie buried : 
Unrivaird, wear the crown. O Isabella.** \dies. 

Screams are heard, then Ross enters, stating that Lady- 
Percy, hearing of the death of Aumerle, had drawn 
from her side a secret dagger and plunged it in her 
breast ; then York enters, and finding Richard dead, he 
commits suicide, and Bolingbroke finishes the piece. 
Even in the parts which are retained,. Theobald has 
sought to improve the poet's text by additions of his 
own, but, like all other improvers of Shakespere, he has 
only proved his own weakness and folly. In 1772, it 
was altered and the style imitated by Goodhall ; and in 
1815, it was published with alterations and additions, 
by R. Wroughton. This version is a very poor one, 
it is guilty of much omission and the additions are not 
in the best taste. The Queen is introduced in the last 
scene and speaks some lines from the tragedy of Lear. 

Henry IV., Part i., 29 Editions, In 1700, it was 
altered and played by Thomas Betterton at the Lincoln's 
Inn Fields Theatre, as "Henry the Fourth with the 
Humours of Sir John Falstaff." This alteration was first 
published in the same year. In 1710, it was altered 
again by the Hon. Mr. Grreville ; a second edition of 
whose work was published in 1721. On April 30th, 
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1762, this history was played at Drury Lane Theatre, 
the part of Hotspur being omitted from the representa- 
tion. In 1 840, it was revised by J. P. Kemble, of whose 
revision two other editions were published, one in 1 8 1 1 
and one in 1815. 

Henry IV., Part 11., 26 Editions, In 1700, this 
History was revised and added to by Thomas Betterton, 
who produced his alteration at Drury Lane Theatre, 
under the title of " The Sequel to Henry IV., with the 
Humours of Sir John Falstaff and Justice Shallow." 
Betterton in his alteration omitted much of Shakspere's 
language, and also the character of Lady Mortimer. 
Two editions of this alteration were published, one in 
1 7 10 and the other in 17 19. In 1760, William Kenrick 
produced a sequel to this history, under the title of 
" Falstaff 's Wedding, a Comedy, written in imitation of 
Shakspere." In 1766, this comedy was played at Drury 
Lane, and it met with no success. So much of Shaks- 
pere's history is omitted in this alteration, that Kenrick 
was compelled to add the characters of Slender, Shallow, 
and Pistol; he also introduced other characters to no 
advantage, and he materially injured the spirit and 
force of the principal character. Sir John Falstaff. Two 
other editions were published, one in 1766 and one in 
1773. In 1 801, it was altered by Dr. Valpy, and in 1803, 
it was altered and revised by J. P. Kemble ; two other 
editions being published, one in 1804 and one in 1815. 
In 1829, was published "The Life and Humours of 
Falstaff; a Comedy formed out of the Two Parts of 
Shakspere's Henry the Fourth, and a few scenes of 
Henry V." In 1869, Mark Lemon adapted his enter- 
tainment, " The Story of Falstaff," from parts i and 2 of 
King Henry IV. In this adaptation, the story of the 
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fat knight is most consistently told, for it comprises 
" Falstaff, his fun and folly, his amours, his breaches of 
the law, his robberies, his soldiering, his lies, his 
guzzling, and finally, his downfall, his humiliation, his 
punishment." The text of Shakspere is but little tam- 
pered with, except by excision in this adaptation, which 
was published in 1871. 

Henry V., 25 Editions, In 1720, a farce called 
"The Half-pay OflBlcers," was produced at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields Theatre. It is chiefly based upon the comic 
parts of this history, the author acknowledging his ob- 
ligations to Shakspere and Davenant. In 1723, it was 
altered by Aaron Hill, a second edition being published 
in 1760. In this alteration the whole of the comic parts 
are omitted. In 1789, it was altered by curtailment by 
J. P. Kemble, who in 1801, revised his previous al- 
teration. Two other editions of this second revision 
were published, one in 1806 and one in 181 5. 

Henry VI., Part l., 5 Editions, In 1681, this 
history was altered and improved (?) by John Crowne, 
and was acted at the Dorset Garden Theatre. Though 
published under the title of " Henry VI., part i ., with 
the Murder of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester," it is 
mainly composed of the first three acts of Shakspere's 
Henry VI., part 2, and it closes with the death of the 
Duke of Suffolk, and the breaking out of the rebellion 
of Jack Cade. The dying scene of Cardinal Beaufort is 
used and entirely spoilt by the weak inane additions of 
Crowne,' who introduces the ghost of Gloucester to 
Beaufort, causing him to go off in a swoon. The play 
thus altered, bad as it is, is a much better one than 
most of those written at the time, owing to Crowne 
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having left in more than a usual quantity of the original 
language in his version. 

Henry VI., Part ii., 5 Editions. In 1680, this 
history was altered by John Crowne, and in 1681, it was 
produced at the Dorset Garden Theatre, under the title 
of " Henry VI., part 2, or the Miserie of the Civil War/' 
This alteration is a good deal worse than the former 
one, for the author does not forget to start with a false- 
hood, for he says in his prologue, that — 

*' The divine Shakspere did not lay one stone ;'* 

and yet his production is but a combination of Shaks- 
pere's Henry VL, parts 2 and 3, with some additions 
and many alterations. It opens with the scenes relative 
to Jack Cade, who is killed by Clifford instead of Iden. 
The second act begins with the battle of St. Albans, and 
closes, with the agreement between King Henry and 
York. The third act lies at Sandal Castle, and is very 
badly altered. In the fourth act Clifford dies — Lady 
Grey is married to King Edward, who is afterwards 
taken prisoner by Warwick. In the fifth act we have 
the battle of Barnet ; the death of Warwick ; Margaret 
and her son prisoners ; the ghost of Richard II. and a 
good spirit appears to King Henry, who is killed by 
Richard Plantaganet ; and King Edward concludes the 
play. Crowne makes his Clifford fond of emphatic 
expressions, for he puts into his mouth "Damn your 
unlucky planets ; " " Oh ! damn all this -—come, let's to 
battle;" and, when dying, he makes Clifford recover 
enough to say, "Damnation on you all." In 1723, 
Ambrose Phillips produced a play called " Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester," which was acted at Drury Lane 
Theatre, on February 15th. This play is founded on 
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Shakspere's, though the author has not used much 
of Shakspere's language. Like Crowne, however, he 
has spoilt the death scene of Cardinal Beaufort, with 
insipid additions, and he makes the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter to say language which belongs to King Henry VI. 

Henry VI., Part iii., lo Editions. In 1720, Theo- 
philus Gibber altered this history, but the alteration was 
not published till 1723, a second edition being published 
in 1724. It was called "An Historical Tragedy of 
the Civil Wars in the reign of King Henry VI., 
being a Sequel to the Tragedy of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester.*' This alteration is a poor one, many of the 
incidents are changed ; the chief advantage it possesses 
over Crowne's alteration is, that it retains more of the 
original text. In 1795, Dr. Valpy published his historic 
tragedy of " The Roses ; or King Henry VI." This 
play is principally compiled from Shakspere's history, 
and a second edition was published in 1810. In 181 7, 
Edmund Kean produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 
"Richard, Duke of York," altered from Shakspere's 
Henry VI. In 1830 a second edition of this alteration 
was published. 

Richard HI., 44 Editions. This History has been 
fearfully mutilated by several adapters, foremost among 
whom may be mentioned Colley Cibber, whose version, 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre in 1 700, still keeps the 
stage. In this version there is not more than 500 lines 
of the original play introduced, scenes being taken from 
the other histories of Shakspere, and lines and whole 
speeches dipt and altered to Cibber's taste. This 
garbled version is still adopted by country managers 
and starring actors, and by them submitted to the 
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dramatic public as Shakspere's Richard III. Not less 
than thirteen editions of this bastard version have been 
published. In 1 815, an adaptation by James Wrighten, 
was published. In 1820, a Mr. Bridgeman tried his 
hand at altering this history for the stage; and the 
gfreat actor, Mr. W. Macready, in 182 1, produced an 
alteration of his own. 

Henry VIII., 24 Editions. In 1758, Joseph Grove 
published this history under the title of "The Life of 
Henry VIII., by Mr. William Shakspere, in which are 
interspersed Historical Notes, Moral Reflections and 
Observations, in respect to the unhappy fate Cardinal 
Wolsey met with." In 1805, it was revised and altered 
by J. P. Kemble, and a second edition of his revision being 
published in 18 15. In this version of Kemble's there 
are many inaccuracies of the text, and much of Shak- 
spere's language is omitted. The scene between the 
Queen and the two Cardinals which begins the third 
act is omitted, and in the third scene of the first act 
some lines are introduced which cannot be found in the 
original text. Kemble's alteration cannot be looked 
upon as any improvement upon the version of 1773, 
inasmuch as he omits more of the original text and in- 
dulges in more alterations. 
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TRAGEDIES. 



Macbeth, 47 Editions. In 1672, Sir Wm. Da- 
venant so altered, amended and added to this tragedy, 
that he succeeded in converting it into an opera, which 
was very successful. Five editions of this version were 
published, one in 1673, two in 1674, one in 1695, and one 
in 1 7 10. In this alteration, Davenant has omitted many 
of the finest speeches, and introduced a considerable 
quantity of mere rubbish. ^ The gfreat fault of this 
alteration is the wanton and unnecessary changes which 
are made in the text, for there is scarcely six lines to be 
found together which Davenant has not mutilated. 
The speeches of Rosse are given to other characters, — 
the part of Seyton is considerably enlarged, so is that 
of Macduff and also his wife, who, when Lady Macbeth 
enters for the first time, enters with her. Malcolm and 
Macduff meet at "Bimam Wood," instead of in 
"Gracious England," and the ghost of Duncan haunts 
Lady Macbeth, working upon her fears so that she tries 
to persuade her husband to resign the crown. The 
murder of Macduff 's " wife and babes" is related by 
Lennox instead of Rosse, Lady Macbeth's two last 
speeches are omitted, and the scene with the Doctor 
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and Macbeth is fearfully mangled. Lennox, instead 
of young Siward, fights with Macbeth, and is killed; but 
before dying, he most politely apologizes to his " poor 
country " for doing so. In the fifth act, Davenant has 
added a good deal of his own, though he only gives 
Macbeth one line as a dying speech. In 1 731, it was 
altered by Mr. Tate, and in 1750, the tragedy was pub- 
lished with all the original songs ; this version running 
through two more editions, one in 1755 and one in 1768. 
In 1748, Garrick produced this tragedy, pretending to 
omit the rubbish which had been added by Davenant. 
This he did not wholly do, the main portions of the 
additions he left out, and then, to show how thoroughly 
he understood Shakspere, he added a contemptible 
dying speech to the part of Macbeth. In 1753, a Mr. 
Lee newly adapted it for the stage at Edinburgh, and 
in 1773, an edition was published by Jenner. In 1794, 
it was adapted and revised by J. P. Kemble, two other 
editions of his revised version being published, one in 
1803 and one in 181 4. In 1849, a phonetic edition of 
this tragedy was published. In 1853, an edition, edited 
by Mr. Hastings Elwin, was printed and published at 
Norwich. The avowed object and intent of this edition 
being an attempt to restore the original text. In 1 868, 
an edition was arranged for reading by Mr. Rayne. 

Troilus and Cressida, 13 Editions. In 1679, this 
Tragedy was altered by John Dryden, and produced at 
the Dorset Garden Theatre, under the title of " Troilus 
and Cressida, a Truth proved too late." Two other 
editions of this version were published, one in 1695 and 
one in 1735. Dryden, in the preface to his version of 
the tragedy, says, " The original story was written by 
Lollius, a Lombard, in Latin verse and translated by 
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Chaucer into English. Shakspere, in the apprenticeship 
of his writing", modelled it into that play which is now 
called by the name of Troilus and Cressida. ** I," says 
Dryden, " new modelled the Plot, threw out many un- 
necessary persons, improved those characters which 
were begun and left unfinished." This is remarkably 
cool and modest on the part of Dryden, and is only 
excelled by Langbaine's opinion, that "the last scene 
in the third act is a master-piece." 

Act I opens with the Grecian camp, being the 3rd 
scene of Shakspere's tragedy. This scene is greatly 
shortened, but the language is chiefly Shakspere' s. 
Scenes i and 2 then follow without any very material 
changes. 

Act 2 opens with another revision, Priam, Hector 
and others are discovered, and this scene is materially 
altered. In the ensuing scenes between Pandarus and 
Cressida and Pandarus and Troilus, not more than 
twenty lines belong to Shakspere. The first part of the 
scene between Ulysses and Nestor is from Shakspere, 
and the remainder belongs to Dryden. 

Act 3. The alterations are very slight until the 
concluding scene between Hector and Troilus, which is 
wholly Dryden's. 

Act 4. The arrangement of this act is altogether 
different, for Dryden, to please the ladies, represents 
Cressida as true to Troilus. Most of the language in 
this act is the production of Dryden. 

Act 5. This is chiefly distinguished by the absence 
of the language of Shakspere, and the change in the 
termination of the tragedy. Andromache prevails on 
Hector not to go forth to fight, but Troilus carries him 
off to battle. Troilus strikes down Diomed, whom 
Cressida tries to save — this make Troilus jealous ; then 
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Cressida, to prove her constancy, kills herself; Troilus 
kills Diomed, and Achilles kills Troilus. 

TiMON OF Athens, 13 Editions. In 1678, Thomas 
Shadwell altered this Tragedy, and thought so highly 
of his production, that in the dedication to George, Duke 
.of Buckingham, he modestly observes, that "this play 
was originally Shakspere's, who never made," says he, 
" more masterly strokes than in this ; yet I can truly 
say, I have made it into a play." Shadwell so well 
understood Shakspere, that he spoils the character of 
Flavins, by making him desert his master, and he also 
introduces some love passages between Timon, Evandra 
and Melissa, two female characters new to the tragedy. 
The incidents and language are much varied, and the 
changes effected are in the highest degree detrimental 
to the play. It did not, however, succeed, for its non- 
success is alluded to in the prologue to The Jew of 
Venice : 

** How was the scene forlorn, and how despis'd, 
When Timon, without music, moralized ? 
Shakspere's sublime in vain entic'd the throng. 
Without the charm of Purcell's syren song.** 

Three other editions of Shadwell's version were 
published, one in 1688, one in 1703, and the other 
without any date. The notions that prevailed at this 
period of the purpose, nature and construction of plays, 
seem to have been very peculiar ones. They were 
evidently derived from some French definition, and they 
appear to have held sway for some years. Shakspere 
was held to be a wild untutored genius, given to 
irregularities, and his dramas were looked upon as 
nondescript productions, which required the services of 
such skilful playwrights as Shadwell and others to lick 
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into shape. In 1768, James Lowe produced an alteration 

of this tragedy, based upon Shakspere and ShadwelL 

Xhis alteration is better than that of Shadwell, for Lowe 

makes no alteration of Shakspere's scenes, except 

omissions, and he decidedly improves the language of 

Shadwell. In the same year the tragedy was altered 

a,nd revised by Dance. In 1 771, it was altered by 

K^ichard Cumberland and acted at Drury Lane Theatre. 

In this alteration, Cumberland changes many of the 

sentences, omits much of the scenes and has added much 

<z>f his own, the last act, with the exception of about two 

^)ages, being entirely written by him. This alteration, 

ike that of Shadwell' s, is marked by the same fault, 

., the leaving out the language and scenes of Shaks- 

ere. In 1786, a new alteration of Shakspere and 

hadwell was produced by Mr. Hull, and played at 

^Ilovent Garden Theatre. In 1816, the tragedy was 

<sLgain altered and adapted for representation by the 

HHon. G. Lamb. 

CORIOLANUS, 22 Editions. In 1682, Nahum Tate 
-altered this Tragedy and produced it at the Theatre 
Royal, under the title of "The Ingratitude of a Common- 
wealth, or the Fall of Caius Marius." This alteration 
is composed of omissions, changes of incidents and 
and language, and of many additions, so that the beauty 
of the original play is entirely marred. The action of 
the tragedy is much altered, and tasteless insipidity 
displaces the splendid language of Shakspere. The 
fifth act is mainly composed of Tate's additions. The 
characters of Valeria and Volumnia are entirely changed, 
the former being quite a lack-a-daisical part, and the 
language given to the latter in her mad scene is utterly 
contemptible. In 1 719, it was altered by John Dennis, 
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and produced at Drury Lane Theatre, as " The Invader 
of liis Country, or the Fatal Resentment." A second 
edition of this version was published in 1721. About 
half the original play has been retained, in which 
Dennis has made many alterations in the lines, the 
remainder of the play is made up of his additions which 
are of the feeblest character. Dennis has also introduced 
much more low comedy in his version than the original 
tragedy contains, though he has left out the humourous 
speeches of Menenius. Each act is terribly mutilated, 
the'scenes* being changed and the beauty of the language 
spoilt by the alterations. The 3rd act concludes with a 
parting scene between Coriolanus and Virgilia : 

Cor, "Adieu ! 

In quest of great revenge thy lover flies. 
Virg, Support me, virgins, for Virgilia dies." 

Act 4 commences with Coriolanus at Antium, the 
three first scenes being omitted and much low comedy 
is introduced. Aufidius and the Volscians are discover- 
ed, and Coriolanus is brought in. This act finishes with 
the citizens in Rome driving off their Tribunes with 
the intention of hurling them from the Tarpeian rock. 

Act 5 commences with Aufidius and his officers — 
then Coriolanus, Volumnia and other ladies enter — 
Aufidius goes out — ^Volumnia threatens to kill herself, 
but does not ; Aufidius re-enters, fights with Coriolanus 
and gets slain ; the Volscians rush on and kill 
Coriolanus, and Cominius finishes the piece. 

In 1748, "Coriolanus," a tragedy, founded on Shak- 
spere's, was published, and it was acted at Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1749. It was the work of James 
Thomson, the author of "The Seasons," and "The 
Castle of Indolence," and he has in no way improved 
upon the original play. Thomson's production is cold 
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and declamatory when compared with Shakspere, and 
he has also grossly misrepresented the principal charac- 
ter. This is a result that was to be expected, for the 
poetic powers of Thomson did not possess a dramatic 
tendency. In 1750, a mosaic tragedy, composed of 
Shakspere and Thomson was produced by Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, " in order to adapt it better to the taste of the 
audience of the city of Dublin." This alteration was 
published anonymously, and was called " Coriolanus, or 
the Roman Matron," and was afterwards produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre in December, 1754, and in 
March, 1758. In 1789, J. P. Kemble produced "Corio- 
lanus," as altered from Sheridan and Thomson, and in 
1 80 1, he introduced "Coriolanus," with additions by 
Thomson.* In 1806, it was again revised by Kemble, 
and three more editions were published, one in 181 1, one 
in 1 81 2, and one in 1 814. In 1820, the tragedy under- 
went another alteration at the hands of R. W. Elliston. 

Julius C-<esar, 40 Editions. In 1677, this tragedy 
was altered and revised by Sir Charles Sedley, a second 
edition of this alteration being published in 1796. In 
1 69 1, this tragedy was altered by Sir W. Davenant and 
John Dryden, an edition of which alteration was pub- 
lished in 17 19. In 1722 it was altered by John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, who divided it into two plays, 
one called "The Death of Marcus Brutus," and the other 

***The revival of Coriolanus was a mixture of Thomson and 
Shakspere's tragedies, with five of the best scenes in the latter 
omitted, and what was judicious in the former, marred. I cannot 
help thinking that Kemble had only that sort of regard for Shakspere 
which people have for the picturesque, who tear away ivy from a 
church-tower, in order to whitewash its walls." — DoRAN'S Their 
Majesty s Servants y vol. ii., p. 376. 
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" Julius Csesar." Julius Caesar is based upon the first 
three acts of Shakspere's tragedy, and considerable 
additions and also alterations are niade^ none of which 
have a tendency to add to the worth and greatness of 
the original, but, on the other hand, detract most 
materially therefrom. " The Death of Marcus Brutus " 
is composed of the last two acts of Shakspere*s Julius 
Csesar, with additional characters introduced to make up 
the necessary five acts. Junia, the wife of Cassius, 
Dolabella, Varius, are among the new characters added 
to the dramatis personse. To each of these plays was 
added a prologue, and the choruses were written after the 
manner of the ancients. In 1729, these two pieces were 
intended to be played together, for which purpose the 
choruses were all set to music by the great Bononcini. 
Owing to a scarcity of English voices and to the ex- 
orbitant demands of the Italian singers, this desig^n 
was laid aside. Two other editions of this ducal version 
were published, one 1723 and the other without date. 
In 1765, the following, ridiculous lines were first added 
to the fourth act of this play. They were spoken by 
Walker in the character of Brutus, and were first printed 
in Bell's edition of "Julius Caesar," published in 1773. 

** Sure they have raised some devil to their aid, 
And think to frighten Brutus with a shade : 
But ere the night closes this fatal day, 
1*11 send more ghosts this visit to repay." 

In 181 1, J. P. Kemble adapted this tragedy for the 
stage, and three editions of his adaptation were pub- 
lished, one in 181 1, one in 1812 and one in 1814. 

Antony and Cleopatra, 16 Editions. In 1677, a 
tragedy under this title was produced at the Dorset 
Garden Theatre. It was written in rhyme by Sir 
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Charles Sedley, who has not borrowed anything from 
Shakspere. In 1678, John Dryden produced a tragedy 
"All for Love, or The World Well Lost." This is not 
an alteration of Shakspere, but merely an imitation of 
his style based upon the incidents of Antony and the 
Egyptian Queen. In 1758, Capel and Garrick adapted 
this tragedy for the stage by abridgment only. This 
joint production did not answer Garrick's expectations, 
for though he added new scenes, dresses and decora- 
tions, it wa3 a failure. This was partly owing to the 
manner in which the tragedy had been abridged, and 
partly to Garrick's person not being important enough 
for the part of Antony. In 181 3, "Antony and Cleo- 
patra," was produced at Covent Garden Theatre. This 
version is composed of Shakspere and Dryden and it is 
attributed to J. P. Kemble, though his name does not 
appear upon the title-page. In this alteration, parts of 
scenes by Shakspere are interwoven with those by 
Dryden ; scenes are also transposed from one act to 
another, and the speeches of Cleopatra are so dreadfully 
mutilated that the character of the syren queen is much 
injured thereby. It concludes with two short scenes 
partly from Shakspere, and with a grand funeral pro- 
cession. 

Cymbeline, 27 Editions, This Tragedy has under- 
gone frequent alterations, — Mr. Thomas D'Urfey per- 
petrating one in 1682, his version being produced at the 
Dorset Garden Theatre, and it was called " The Injured 
Princess, or The Fatal Wager." The changes in the 
plot and in the language by D'Urfey are of the most 
material character, and like most other of the alterations 
of Shakspere, they are really vile. Some of the names of 

the characters are changed ; Eugenia being substituted 

c 
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for Imogen; Shatillon, a Frenchman, for lachimo ; Ursa- 
ces for Posthumus; and Palladour for Guiderius. There 
is just enough left of Shakspere's language to prevent this 
version from being wholly bad, for the additions made 
by D'Urfey are of the weakest and flimsiest character, 
not even being applicable to the period. One example 
will suffice : Ursaces says, that if every woman that 
forfeits honour should be deprived of life, 

** The full-fed city-dame would sin in fear, 
The divine's daughter slight the amourous cringe 
Of her tall lover ; the close salacious Puritan 
Forget th' appointment with her canting brother.*' 

In 1755, it was altered by Charles Marsh, a second 
edition of his version being published in 1762. In 1759, 
it was altered by W. Hawkins, fellow of Pembroke 
College, and Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. In this alteration the author has taken all 
manner of liberties with Shakspere, diverting the story, 
changing the nature of the characters, and so altering 
the language that he has robbed the tragedy of all its 
beauties. Hawkins has sought to conform this tragedy 
to classic rules, for he preserves the unities of time and 
place, though, to effect this purpose, he altogether omits 
the part of lachimo. In 1761, it was altered by David 
Garrick, whose alteration was a much better one than 
that of D'Urfey's, from the simple reason that more of 
Shakspere's language was retained. Two other editions 
of Garrick's version were published, one in 1762 and one 
in 1767. In 1778 it was altered by Harry Brooke. In 
this version Brooke has retained a great many of the 
original speeches, but he has materially changed the 
plot. The characters of the young princes, Guiderius 
and Arvigarus, are omitted, Cloten is made a serious 
part, and the incidents of the tragedy are also much 
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changed. In 1793 it was altered by Ambrose Eccles. 
In 1800 it was altered and revised by J. P. Kemble, 
two other editions of his version being published, one in 
1810, and one in 1815. 

Titus Andronicus, 8 Editions. The first edition 
of this play is said by Langbaine, who appears to have 
seen it, to have been printed in 1594, and it was certainly 
entered at Stationers* Hall on February 6th in that year, 
under the title of "A booke, entitled * A Noble Historie 
of Titus Andronicus/ " No copy is now known to exist. 
In 1678, this tragedy was altered by Edward Ravenscroft 
and produced at the Theatre Royal, under the title of 
*^ Titus Andronicus, or the rape of Lavinia." It was 
first printed and published in 1687. In this alteration, 
instead of lessening the horrors of the play, the author 
has added to them : he makes Tamora kill her own child, 
and causes the Moor Aaron thus to remark upon the 
deed : — 

** She has outdone me, even in mme own art, 
Outdone me in murder, killed her own child i 
Give it me— I'll eat it ! " 

Pericles,. 12 Editions. In 1738, was produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre, " Mariana," a play in three acts, 
by Greorge Lillo. This is an alteration of Shakspere's 
play, in which Lillo omits the first three acts, starting 
with the fourth. The additions of Lillo are not in good 
taste, nor are the changes he has made any improvement 
upon the original tragedy. A second edition of this 
version was published in 1738. In 1796 it was again 
altered and adapted for representation. 

King Lear, 50 Editions. In 1681, "The History 
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of King Lear" was revised, altered and improved by 
Nahum Tate, and produced at Dorset Garden Theatre : 
nine editions of this version have been published — one 
without date, one in 1699, 17 12, 1745, 1756, 1759, 1760, 
1767 and 1 77 1. In this alteration, Tate, in his wisdom 
and knowledge of Shakspere, struck out the part of the 
faithful fool, converted Edgar aud Cordelia into a pair 
of silly lovers, and changed the termination into one of 
comedy, by presenting Lear and his daughter alive and 
merry at the fall of the curtain. In the preface to his 
edition of the tragedy, Tate thus modestly speaks of his 
own version. " It was my good fortune to light on one 
expedient, to rectify what was wanting in the regularity 
and probability of the tale, which was to run through 
the whole, a love betwixt Edgar and Cordelia, that never 
changed word with each other in the original. This 
renders Cordelia's indifference and her father's passion 
in the first scene probable. It likewise gives counte- 
nance to Edgar's disguise, making that a generous design 
that was before a poor shift to save his life." In 1767, 
this tragedy was altered and revised by George Colman 
for Covent Garden theatre, and a second edition of his 
version was published in 1 7 7 1 . This alteration by Colman 
is an improvement upon that of Tate*s, for in the first 
four acts he has retained more of Shakspere's language 
than Tate did, though in the last act Colman has mangled 
Shakspere. Colman leaves out the character of the fool, 
and makes the conclusion a happy instead of a tragical 
one. In 1786, it was altered by David Garrick, who 
made many omissions of Tate's language and restored 
more of the original text. The love scenes in Garrick's 
version are retained, and in the fifth act he follows Tate's 
version instead of Shakspere's play. In 1793 it was 
revised and altered by Ambrose Eccles. In 1 800, Nahum 
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Tate's version was newly altered and revised by J. P. 
Kemble for Drury Lane Theatre, and in 1808 a second 
edition of this version was published. When this version 
was produced it was called by Kemble Shakspere's 
Tragedy of King Lear, yet this was not the case, for it 
was simply Tate's alteration improved, there being no 
less than five characters in the bill which cannot be 
found in Lear as written by Shakspere. 

Romeo and Juliet, 53 Editions, This tragedy was 
first altered by James Howard, who made it into a tragi- 
comedy, preserving both Romeo and Juliet alive; so 
that, when the play was revived by Sir W. Davenant's 
company, it was played alternately, tragical one day and 
tragi-comical another, for several times together. In 
1680 was produced at the Dorset Garden Theatre, "The 
History and Fall of Caius Marius," by Thomas Otway. 
About one-half of this tragedy is taken firom Shakspere, 
the incidents are somewhat changed, and occasionally 
alterations and additions are made. In this version 
Otway makes Lavinia wake in the tomb before young 
Marius dies, and subsequent adaptors have followed this 
alteration, which kept the stage for sixty-four years. 
The changes in the characters, incidents and language 
are very great. Mercutio's beautifiil description of Queen 
Mab is much marred, and the lines that are substituted 
throughout the tragedy are sadly deficient in strength, 
sweetness, and characterisation. The tragedy weakly 
terminates by a speech of Sulpitius, taken partly fiix^m 
one of Mercutio's. 

** Sul^i, No ; *tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church 
door ; but 'tis deep enough ; 'twill serve ; I am peppered, I warrant, 
I warrant, for this world. A pox on madmen hereafter. If I get a 
monument, let this be my epitaph : — 
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Sulpitius lies here, that troublesome slave 

That sent many honester men to the grave ; 

And died like a fool, when he had liv'd like a knave.*' 

Otway in his prologfue admits that he has done Shakspere 
wrong, that " he has rifled him of half a play," — and 
that— 

** Amidst his baser dross, you'll see it shine, 
Most beautiful, amazing, and divine." 

Three editions of this alteration were published, one 
in 1680, one in 1692, and one in 1703. In 1744, 
Theophilus Gibber revised and altered this tragedy, 
and this alteration is a combination of Otway and 
Shakspere, for what additions are made by Gibber 
are mainly derived from Gains Marius. Another feature 
in this alteration is the breaking up of the rhymes into 
blank verse, by the substitution of some few words for 
synonymous ones of a different termination, and the 
lopping off certain extraneous passages, which Gibber, 
in his great wisdom and knowledge of the poet's works, 
thought were trivial, prolix, or unnecessary to the 
general purport of the plot. In 1749 it was altered by 
David Garrick, and produced at Drury Lane Theatre. 
To this version Garrick added an additional scene, 
which was not in any way an improvement upon the 
original text. Six other editions of this version were 
published, one in 1750, 1758, 1766, 1769, 1770 and 1778. 
It was again altered and published as "Gapulet and 
Montague ; or The Tragical Loves of Romeo and Juliet," 
but the author's name is not known, nor was the edition 
dated. In 181 1, Garrick's version was revised by J. P. 
Kemble, and a second edition was published in 18 14. 

Hamlet, 75 Editions. In 1771, this tragedy was 
altered by David Garrick for Drury Lane Theatre. 
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Ganick's version, however, was never printed, although 
it kept the stage nine years. In this version, the scenes 
in which the Kling and Laertes plot to destroy Hamlet 
were entirely altered, and Laertes was made a much 
more pleasing and interesting character. The two 
grave-diggers and Osric were entirely struck out, and 
the account of Ophelia's death omitted. The Queen, 
instead of being poisoned on the stage, was led from her 
seat and described to be in a state of insanity, in con- 
sequence of her strong sense of guilt. Hamlet and the 
King fight a duel, in which the Kling is killed, and 
Hamlet and Laertes die of wounds mutually inflicted. 
In 1780, Hamlet, as written by Shakspere, was played 
at the Drury Lane Theatre on April 21st, for Bannister's 
(junr.) benefit. Hamlet : Bannister, junr. After this 
night, Garrick's version of this tragedy was played no 
more. Wilkinson published an alteration of this tragedy 
in his Wandering Patentee. In this version, the acts 
are divided in a similar manner to Garrick's, but he 
alters the termination. The King fights with Hamlet 
and is killed, the Queen rushes out shrieking, and Laertes 
kills Hamlet. Speeches from other plays are also intro- 
duced in this version, in particular, the fine scene of 
Cardinal Beaufort's death, the ICing speaking the words 
which belong to the Cardinal. In 1796, J. P. Kemble 
altered and revised this tragedy, three other editions of 
this version beiiRg published, one in 1800, one in 1804, 
and one in 1815. In 18 13, a travestie of this tragedy 
was produced at Covent Garften Theatre, on June 1 7th. 
It was written by Mr. John Poole, and the characters 
were sustained as follows : — Hamlet, Matthews ; the 
King Blanchard ; Laertes, Simmons ; Horatio, Hamer- 
ton ; the Ghost, Taylor ; the Queen, Mrs. Liston ; and 
Ophelia, Mr. Liston. Six editions of this travestie have 
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been published, one in 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814 and 
181 7. In 1864, an edition of this tragedy was published 
in the Welsh language, under the title of "Tywysog 
Denmarc." 

Othello, 50 Editions. In 1670, this tragedy- 
underwent alteration at the hands of John Dryden, of 
whose version no less than seven other editions were 
published, one in 1674, 1681, 1687, 1695, 1697, 1701 and 
1705. An edition of an altered version was published 
without date under the title of "Jealousy exemplified 
in the awful tragical and bloody History of the LiveSi^ 
and untimely Deaths of Othello and Desdemona." In 
1 804, J. P. Kemble altered and adapted this tragedy for 
Drury Lane Theatre, two other editions of this version 
being published, one in 1808, and one in 18 14. In 
March, 1834, a travestie of this tragedy, written by 
Maurice G. Dowling, was produced at the Liver Theatre, 
Liverpool. In 1861, Mr. C. Fechter altered and adapted 
" Othello " for representation at the Princess Theatre, 
and in several of the scenes of his adaptation he has 
left out the sense, and not unfirequently the poetry, of 
Shakspere. 
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